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ABSTRACT 

Academic dishonesty is an issue that post-secondary institutions are hav¬ 
ing difficulty resolving. More than 100 studies have been conducted over 
the past 30 years, yet these studies have not provided data necessary to 
effectively address this problem. Indeed, research indicates that academic 
dishonesty is increasing. The purpose of this study was to determine the 
meaning of academic dishonesty as described and understood by nursing 
students at an Ontario university. Eleven students were interviewed to 
determine their perceptions regarding academic dishonesty. The data pro¬ 
vided details of cheating behaviours and situations. Also significant were 
the students' descriptions of their life worlds, in which academic dishon¬ 
esty plays a role. As a result, this study demonstrated that situational fac¬ 
tors, such as a caring curriculum, heavy workload, faculty attitudes, and 
technology, had an impact on both why and how these nursing students 
were collaborating with each other and cheating. 

RESUME 

La malhonnetete academique est un probleme que les etablissements 
d'enseignement postsecondaire ont de la difficulty a resoudre. Plus de 
100 etudes generates ont ete effectuees au cours des 30 dernieres annees, 
mais elles n'ont pas produit de resultats concrets permettant de pallier 
ce probleme. En fait, ces recherches indiquent que la malhonnetete 
academique est en hausse. Le but de la presente etude etait de determiner la 
signification de la malhonnetete academique telle que decrite et comprise 
par des etudiants en soins infirmiers d'une universite ontarienne. Onze 
etudiants ont passe une entrevue pour evaluer leurs perceptions de la 
malhonnetete academique. Les donnees fournies presentaient des details 
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sur des comportements et des situations associes a la tricherie. Egalement 
importantes pour 1'etude, etaient les descriptions que les etudiants ont 
donne de leur monde, ou la malhonnetete academique est presente. Par 
consequent, cette etude demontre que des facteurs situationnels, tels un 
programme educatif bienveillant, une quantite importante de travail, le 
comportement des intervenants de la faculte et le recours aux technologies, 
ont eu un effet sur les raisons qui poussent les etudiants en soins infirmiers 
a collaborer entre eux et a tricher, de meme que sur les fa go ns d'y arriver. 


THE RESEARCH PROBLEM 

Working in faculty development for many years, I have had close contact with 
numerous faculty members from a wide variety of disciplines. Faculty members 
often discuss issues they have in the classroom, including academic dishonesty. 
However, the stories that I heard from nursing faculty regarding academic dishon¬ 
esty were somewhat different than those of faculty members in other disciplines. 
For example, nursing students were cheating on a large scale; one incident in¬ 
volved upwards of 60 students. By comparison with students in other disciplines 
at this university, nursing students were highly skilled in the use of technology for 
cheating. Academic dishonesty was a serious concern to nursing faculty, who con¬ 
sidered nursing, like other medical professions, to be an ethical profession, where 
the wellness of a patient may depend on the knowledge and skills of the attending 
nurse. As a result, I decided to conduct a study of nursing students' perceptions 
around academic dishonesty. 

THE STUDY 

The purpose of the study was to describe the meaning of academic dishonesty 
as perceived by the nursing students at a university in Ontario, Canada. Eleven 
students, some from each of the four years in a bachelor of science in nursing 
(BScN) program, were interviewed to determine their perceptions regarding aca¬ 
demic dishonesty within the nursing program, which included discussing their 
learning culture. The interviews averaged about two hours. The data suggested 
that for most of these students some acts of academic dishonesty were not con¬ 
sidered cheating, but were seen as forms of caring or sharing. Many of the acts of 
academic dishonesty were conducted through the use of networked technology, as 
students worked together to communicate and share information and resources. 
They would also use their superior technology skills to manipulate or control their 
learning environment to ensure they could continue to collaborate with each other. 
As is the case in many collectivist cultures, the students in this program were ex¬ 
tremely loyal to each other, and incidents of cheating were conducted to support 
group goals. In this program, it was often expected that students would cheat for 
the benefit of the group, but cheating for individual gain was frowned upon. 
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BACKGROUND 

The research into academic dishonesty conducted over the past few decades 
has been mainly quantitative in design, with students checking appropriate box¬ 
es to indicate their cheating behaviours (Ashworth, Bannister, & Thorne, 1997). 
Mainly self-reported surveys, this research has returned huge amounts of data to 
confirm that cheating in post-secondary education appears to be on the increase 
(McCabe, 2009), yet this information has done little to illuminate aspects of the 
issue that will resolve cheating in schools. McCabe's study (2009) found that the 
level of collaborative cheating by nursing students was significantly higher than 
in other disciplines, whereas the level of individual cheating (using cheat sheets, 
for example) was significantly lower. Nursing is a profession where practitioners 
often find themselves in life-and-death situations. Previous research has demon¬ 
strated that cheating behaviours in the academic environment are often carried 
over into the workplace and could have a direct impact on the health of patients 
(Baxter & Boblin, 2007; Gaberson, 1997). 

The complexity of the issue of academic dishonesty is evident from the di¬ 
versity of reasons student offer for why they cheat. Researchers argue students 
cheat because of ignorance (Jocoy, 2006; Pickard, 2006; Rader, 2002); poor profes¬ 
sors and teaching environments (Anderman, 2007; Austin & Brown, 1999; Bolkan, 
2006; Hinman, 2002; Rabi, Patton, Fjortoft, & Zgarrick, 2006; Sterngold, 2004); in¬ 
adequate policies and penalties regarding academic dishonesty (Macdonald & 
Carroll, 2006; Martin, 2005; Zobel, 2004); peer influence (Brown, 2002; Del Carlo & 
Bodner, 2003; Myrick, 2004; Petress, 2003; Rabi et al., 2006); the desire to improve 
grades (Cummings, Maddux, Harlow, & Dyas, 2002; Underwood & Szabo, 2003); 
opportunity (C. DiCarlo, personal interview, April 12, 2007; McCabe & Trevino, 
1993); the availability of the Internet (Baum, 2005; Bruster, 2004); procrastination 
(Roig & Caso, 2005); underdeveloped moral reasoning (Austin, Simpson, & Reyen, 
2005; Clark, 2003; Lewenson, Truglio-Londrigan, & Singleton, 2005; Lindh, Sev- 
erinsson, & Berg, 2007; Szabo & Underwood, 2004); the need to get a good job 
(McCabe, Trevino, & Butterfield, 2001; Miller, Murdock, Anderman, & Poindexter, 
2007); and a cheating culture (Callahan, 2004; Langlais, 2006; Semple, Kenkre, & 
Achilles, 2004; Vojak, 2007). In many cases, these results were obtained through 
self-reported surveys of students and faculty, some of them involving thousands 
of students. For example, in 2002 and 2003, the Centre for Academic Integrity 
at Duke University conducted a study with data collected from 54 colleges and 
universities (McCabe et al., 2006). Students have acknowledged cheating behav¬ 
iours, they have checked the appropriate box for the reasons behind the cheating 
as defined by the researcher, yet the issue remains perplexing and unresolved. In 
a study of cheating among graduate business students, researchers were able to 
determine only 12 per cent of the variance in cheating, suggesting that the survey 
did not provide enough variables from which students could choose to explain 
their cheating behaviours (McCabe et al., 2006). 
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In studies involving qualitative methods, researchers have determined that 
students did not have a deep understanding of what it means to have integrity in 
their school work (Ashworth et al., 1997; Clark, 2003; McCabe 1999). This finding is 
supported by two studies of cheating in laboratory environments conducted using 
observation and interviews. Students felt that copying each other's assignments 
might be considered cheating, but that assisting their peers to complete assign¬ 
ments was not, as students felt pressed for time to complete assignments (Del Car¬ 
lo & Bodner, 2004; Parameswaran & Devi, 2006). Students appear to assume a sur¬ 
vival mentality in their quest to complete assignments and see helping each other 
as akin to reaching over a cliff edge to assist a colleague who is at risk of dropping 
off. In some cases, this mentality includes an us-versus-them attitude. In his focus 
groups, Dawson (2004) found that students identified challenging the system as 
one reason for cheating. The concept of an authoritarian system that is repressive 
has been identified in other studies (Bernardi et al., 2004; Dawson, 2004; Wood, 
2004) where being honest was seen as complying with rules that were deemed by 
students to be arbitrary. Although qualitative methods may not involve the large 
numbers of participants included in quantitative studies, the research provided by 
qualitative studies has, in part, informed our understanding of the issue by going 
beyond the statistics in an effort to find deeper meaning in the numbers. 

Trust is the foundation of the relationship between nurse and patient. A 2003 
survey of Canadians found that 94 per cent of the population trusts nurses (Cana¬ 
dian Press/Leger Marketing, 2003). Nurses' professional integrity is expected to 
be at the highest level and, as such, would attract students who share those values 
(Semple et al., 2004). The expectation of integrity does not seem to be borne out, as 
there appears to be a contradiction between student behaviour and institutional 
expectations. Paterson, Taylor, and Usick (2003) found that nursing faculty viewed 
plagiarism as a reflection of the low moral standards of students, and they ex¬ 
pressed their concern about students in clinical practice and as researchers. How¬ 
ever, in interviews, nursing students said they felt that plagiarism was situational 
and not an indication of a student's integrity (Paterson et al., 2003). Although low¬ 
er moral standards are often cited by faculty as a reason for nursing students to 
cheat, there is research to suggest that students with high moral reasoning cheat 
as often as students with low moral reasoning (Cummings et al., 2002). However, 
other studies with nursing students reveal that neutralization is an important pre¬ 
dictor of cheating behaviour (Daniel, Adams, & Smith, 1994). 

METHODOLOGY 

The methodology used for this study was hermeneutic phenomenology. Phe¬ 
nomenology is a human science where the participant and the researcher engage 
in a discussion to reveal the meaning of a phenomenon as it is understood by the 
participant (van Manen, 1990). While traditional phenomenology focuses on the 
fundamental description of the phenomenon, hermeneutic phenomenology en- 
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ables the interpretation of the description. For the purposes of this study, I sought 
commonalities and themes arising from the descriptions. The purpose of this her¬ 
meneutic phenomenological study was not to determine the cause of academic 
dishonesty, but to describe and interpret how the participating nursing students 
understood academic dishonesty based on their own lived experiences. 

It was proposed that 10 to 12 full-time students be interviewed for this study, 
three students from each of the four years in a BScN program at an Ontario uni¬ 
versity. Volunteers were sought through an email sent to all nursing students from 
the university's health sciences program office. The email explained the research 
and the role of the participants. Students were to contact me directly to volunteer 
to participate. Once students responded to the initial email, a short questionnaire 
was sent to students requesting basic demographic data, such as year of schooling, 
age, sex, and cultural background. The plan was to number and categorize these 
surveys in order to randomly select the participants. However, because only 11 
students came forward to participate in the study, no random selection was done. 
Two of the participants were in first year, two in second year, three in third year, 
and four in fourth year. The participants ranged in age from 18 to 50, with an aver¬ 
age age of 25. The group included one male and 10 females. 

The method for data collection was in-depth, semistructured interviews of the 
11 post-secondary nursing students. The interviews were digitally recorded, tran¬ 
scribed, and sent back to the participants for verification. Once the interview data 
were validated by the participants, the process of reduction began. In analyzing 
the data, the hermeneutic phenomenologist is searching for the hidden meaning 
behind the text (Maggs-Rapport, 2001). The transcripts were uploaded into the 
qualitative data analysis program QSR Nvivo 8.1 reviewed them line by line and 
highlighted significant passages such as quotations, sentences, and words. The 
data were then manipulated by clustering statements and passages into themes 
or units of meaning. Eventually, 32 nodes or units of meaning were collected from 
the 11 transcripts. 

RESULTS 

For all the students interviewed, with the exception of one first-year student, 
this study revealed that academic dishonesty was part of their lived experience. If 
they were not participating in cheating, they had witnessed it in their post-second- 
ary learning environment. Academic dishonesty is a complicated concept and it 
was apparent from this study that these nursing students had conflicting views. For 
example, all 11 students interviewed described themselves as honest students who 
did not cheat. Yet it can be demonstrated that all but two cheated on a regular basis. 

Understanding of academic dishonesty 

Like the subjects in previous research (Ashworth et al., 1997; McCabe, 1999; 
McCabe, 2005), the students in this study did not have an in-depth understanding 
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of the issue of academic dishonesty, including which activities could be considered 
cheating, nor did they know their university's associated policies or their rights 
as students. Although the policy on academic dishonesty was included in every 
course syllabus, none of the students read the policy beyond the first week of class 
in first year. According to the students, faculty members did not spend much time 
discussing the policy or its implications. There was an expectation that the stu¬ 
dents were responsible for gaining that information. 

Students also reported that the response from faculty members around aca¬ 
demic dishonesty was inconsistent. Where one faculty member would not tolerate 
any form of plagiarism and would give offenders a mark of zero on their papers, 
other faculty members would have a different response. For example, in one class, 
a professor had students rewrite papers that had plagiarized passages. Another 
professor would reduce the grade of a paper, and still others would ignore the 
cheating altogether. This inconsistency contributed to the students' lack of under¬ 
standing of academic dishonesty and its implications. 

Workload 

It became apparent to these students within their first few weeks of class that 
the workload in this BScN program was intense. Four of the students interviewed 
had previous science degrees, and all students said the workload was far heavier 
than anything they had experienced. According to Susan, a fourth-year student, 
most of the cheating was done on small assignments: 

It's the more minor stuff, the day-to-day stuff. It's hard to plan out your 
semester to stay ahead and stay on top of stuff and actually have time to 
study for the major assignments and the small stuff too. I think the small 
stuff falls by the wayside to other things, be it they've left a big paper to 
the last minute and don't have time to study for the little quiz. 

As a result, students begin to align themselves with others who can assist them 
through the course, year, and program. Serina, a first-year student, described her 
search for a study group in her first semester. When the first group she joined did 
not give her the support she required, she began to search for another: 

So, I looked at everybody else in the classroom and it was like, "Who do 
I know? Who can I get to help me? Who can I trust to help me academi¬ 
cally if I have any questions if I need to be in a group?" And I found those 
people. And I found them fairly quickly and it was great. 

These academic groups appear to be very tight, with bonds that grow tighter 
as the students move through the program. In these groups, students share home¬ 
work: for example, dividing the readings among the members with each reader 
providing summary notes to the others in the group. They assist each other with 
assignments, edit each other's work, and cover for each other if one student is not 
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able to meet his or her obligations. They also cheat together. For example, many of 
the faculty members give weekly online quizzes to ensure students are completing 
the assigned reading. The quizzes are often copied by students and shared with 
the others in their group and in the course. 

At times, loyalty can extend beyond the study group to include the entire 
class. For example, Susan stated, "Once one person gets a quiz ahead of time, then 
everybody's going to get it. We all see it - whether you want to use it or not is en¬ 
tirely up to you. Everybody has it." When quizzes are in class and password pro¬ 
tected, the passwords are sent, through instant messaging or email, to students not 
able to attend the class. Academic papers are shared between students in different 
courses or semesters, and that favour is reciprocated. Students are on the hunt for 
"A" papers to see formatting and other details. A fourth-year student, Jessica, said 
that when sharing papers, it was common for students to "lift a paragraph or two" 
and copy the references. Referencing using APA is difficult and time consuming. 
When students were writing on the same subject, they would simply copy another 
student's reference page. 

Cheating to benefit the group was not an uncommon occurrence. For example, 
one student described an incident when a student jeopardized her own grade by 
stealing a midterm exam she had just written to provide it to students in two up¬ 
coming classes. There was no benefit to the student who stole the exam, but huge 
benefits to the other two classes who had yet to write it. 

Although students described numerous incidents that involved cheating, few 
actually admitted that it was cheating. Previous research has found a correlation 
between neutralization and academic dishonesty (Albrecht, Wenz, & Williams as 
cited in Bernardi et al., 2004). Neutralization, or deflecting blame, is a process of 
explaining or legitimizing one's dishonest behaviour, rendering it neutral or no 
longer dishonest. The students interviewed were neutralizing their cheating be¬ 
haviours by using statements such as: 

• It's just the way we do it. 

• Everyone hates references and using APA. 

• It wasn't stated on the syllabus. 

• Not sure if it is cheating or not. 

• Professors were asking for it. 

• Even good people can do bad things. 

• They can't kick me out because I'm paying for it. 

While certain types of academic dishonesty were viewed as wrong - for example, 
cheating to improve one's personal performance - for the most part, these stu¬ 
dents were tolerant of others' cheating behaviours as long as they themselves were 
not negatively impacted by the cheating. 
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Stress 

Students reported high stress levels resulting in desperation that, according to 
the participants, can drive even the best student to cross the line into dishonesty. 
Stress may affect a person's ability to make a decision and assess risk (Beach & 
Connolly, 2005). Students reported that there was pressure to achieve good grades 
in the program, with advantages such as research jobs, admittance into specialized 
courses, and better clinical placements for those who did so. Students in the study 
reported feeling pressure from parents to succeed in the program. They reported 
that their experiences in the clinical setting could be stressful, particularly when 
dealing with the death of a patient. Several students reported financial pressure; 
one student stated that her husband had to work extra shifts in order to pay for 
her education. The financial implications of failing were significant in that stu¬ 
dents failing a course may have to wait a year before that course is offered again, 
putting them behind their cohort. Students also reported that they were stressed 
by making the transition from high school to university. They felt unprepared for 
the workload and demands of the nursing program. As a result of the stress these 
students experienced, they had developed a number of coping mechanisms, some 
of which included academic dishonesty. Consciously or unconsciously, people 
develop coping methods to fulfill a need such as avoiding pain or sidestepping 
complications in their lives (Brill & Levine, 2005). For the students in this nursing 
program, these coping methods included sharing papers, assignments, quizzes, 
answers, and reflective notes in an effort to assist each other through the program. 

Technology 

This study suggests that students were also cheating in reaction to a lack of 
power. Where students did have the upper hand was in their knowledge and ex¬ 
perience in the use of technology. Students would use their superior technological 
skills to thwart efforts by faculty members to ensure a secure test environment. A 
faculty member who was not skilled in the use of technology was open to high lev¬ 
els of academic dishonesty. Mark, a second-year student, said he did not feel any 
guilt about students working together in groups to order to complete the online 
quizzes or other assignments. He stated that if the faculty member created the quiz 
in such a way as to make it so simple to cheat, then the faculty member should 
expect students would use the easiest method to complete it, even if it technically 
meant cheating. 

The students described incidents when faculty members would try to put in 
place controls using technology; however, students would quickly and easily find 
ways around the barrier. This dance would continue until students could no longer 
use technology to gain an advantage. When that was the case, their cheating con¬ 
tinued using traditional methods, such as telling each other what was on the test 
rather than using instant messaging. While most of the cheating was conducted 
through technology, it was apparent that even without the presence of technology. 
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the cheating would continue. Students also commented that the level of cheating 
they witnessed was far lower at university, where they enjoyed a high-tech learn¬ 
ing environment, than in high school, which was extremely low tech. 

Culture 

Language plays an important role in the development of culture (Triandis, 
2001; Wells, 1994). When analyzing the transcripts, it became apparent that "car¬ 
ing" played a significant role in the lives of these students. They are learning 
through a "caring curriculum"; they study textbooks on the philosophy of caring; 
they incorporate and practise caring in their academic and clinical environments. 
It became apparent that parallels could be drawn between the philosophy of car¬ 
ing and academic dishonesty in this program. For example, caring nurses empa¬ 
thize with patients; they set aside judgments that might interfere with the care of 
patients; they do what they can to heal the physical and mental pain experienced 
by patients; they play a role in the recovery of the patient while respecting the au¬ 
tonomy of the patient (Watson, 1985). These caring traits were conspicuous when 
discussing the relationships these students had with each other and in the dis¬ 
cussions surrounding academic dishonesty. One aspect of the study revealed that 
students were transferring the concept of caring from nursing situations to their 
fellow students: they commonly assisted fellow students who were at risk - how 
can one stand by and watch a fellow student fail? Caring and sharing with each 
other were not considered cheating. 

It was apparent when analyzing the data that students had developed traits 
similar to those found within collectivist cultures. Although the participants live 
in an individualistic society (Canada), these students had developed customs and 
loyalties similar to those found within collectivist societies. For example, when 
discussing the work the students do within their academic groups, they demon¬ 
strated high levels of trust and loyalty. Students would complete each other's as¬ 
signments if a fellow group member was unable to do so. In collectivist cultures, 
the goals of the group take priority over those of the individual (Triandis, 2001; 
Wells 1994). And although students work for individual marks, it was apparent 
that they worked closely together to ensure all members' marks were as high as 
they could be. Academic dishonesty was being committed but as a group endeav¬ 
our, to assist others as much as oneself. 

DISCUSSION 

Social psychology (Kohn, 2007) and social constructivism (Vygotsky, 1978) rec¬ 
ognize the impact of situation in one's ability to react and understand reality. Kohn 
suggests that cheating behaviours are a result of a flawed educational system rath¬ 
er than the character of its students (2007). In this study, the participants described 
acts of academic dishonesty but often framed them as caring and sharing with 
each other. Students were using cheating as a method of coping with their course 
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loads. They were neutralizing the incidents by deflecting blame from themselves. 
They were demonstrating traits similar to those found within collectivist societies 
as they worked toward a group goal of successfully completing the program and 
becoming nurses. Academic dishonesty within the nursing program was not, for 
the most part, an individual endeavour but a collectivist one. 

Students described how faculty members emphasize dishonesty when issues 
such as plagiarism are discussed. What is not discussed is what it means to be an 
honest student. Students described themselves as nursing students being taught 
how to be good nurses. They were not taught to be good students. Within post¬ 
secondary education, there is the assumption that students come to our schools 
with a complete understanding of what it means to be a successful and honest stu¬ 
dent. However, this study demonstrates that students' understanding of academic 
integrity is limited. The university and the nursing program should begin to create 
a culture that embraces academic integrity. As well, the students associate the con¬ 
sequences of cheating with getting caught, rather than with the potential deficit 
of knowledge or the impact that cheating could have in the future on patient care. 

Faculty members are an important factor in understanding academic dishon¬ 
esty. Many studies report that most faculty members believe that academic dis¬ 
honesty is a student problem in that it is a result of low moral standards (Austin 
et al., 2005; Clark, 2003; Lewenson et al., 2005). Other studies would dispute this 
statement, because students with low moral reasoning are cheating as much as 
those with high moral reasoning (Cummings et al., 2002). The focus of academic 
dishonesty should shift from the characteristics of students to the situations where 
students find opportunities to cheat. As well, the participants in this study stated 
that faculty members' responses to incidences of cheating were inconsistent. This 
inconsistency contributes to students' confusion about what it means to be aca¬ 
demically dishonest. 

Although research into academic dishonesty has been intense for the past two 
decades, statistics show that the incidence of self-reported cheating is increasing 
(McCabe, 2009). The cheating problem has not improved, considering that the ac¬ 
tivities are taking place primarily in traditional, face-to-face classrooms. As class¬ 
rooms and learning become more technologically sophisticated, the problem ap¬ 
pears to be escalating as technology makes it easier for students to plagiarize or 
share information. Educators have been unable to resolve the problem of cheating 
in traditional learning environments, which makes the challenge in technological 
ones even more puzzling and confusing. There's little doubt that we are living 
through a revolutionary period in education, when technology has changed how 
students interact with the professor, the content, and each other. As such, using 
technological means to replicate traditional learning or assessment methods may 
not be the best way of using the technology. Faculty members who do not have a 
sophisticated knowledge of technology are leaving themselves open to dishonest 
practices by students. Rather than removing technology (students still cheat with¬ 
out technology), faculty members should take steps to become more knowledge- 
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able about technology and how it can be successfully implemented in their teach¬ 
ing practices. Assessment methods need to be revisited, as traditional methods of 
assessment can be ineffective in a high-tech world. 

Watson (1985) outlines two methods of intervention for assisting those under 
stress: interventions to change perceptions and interventions that change behav¬ 
iours. To intervene to change perceptions, and therefore lower stress, she recom¬ 
mends developing teaching and learning strategies in combination with other sup¬ 
ports as needed, such as counselling or emotional support. Teaching and learning 
strategies could include, for example, greater emphasis on integrity in academia; 
description of which acts or behaviours are considered cheating and which are 
not; strategies to improve academic skills; and strategies to cope in stressful situa¬ 
tions. To intervene to change behaviours requires that the person learn "anticipa¬ 
tory coping" strategies (Watson, 1985, p. 261), which reduce stress by preparing for 
it. This two-pronged approach may be one part of a larger strategy for contending 
with academic dishonesty. 

Students in the BScN program display tendencies similar to those found within 
collectivist cultures. Members of collectivist cultures put group goals ahead of in¬ 
dividual goals. They are concerned about relationships. The students in this study 
displayed loyalty to the group when they assisted each other in the completion of 
assignments and quizzes. They refused to go against the "unwritten code" that 
says one does not report a fellow student for dishonesty, either in class or in clinical 
settings. The program should consider how collectivist cultures solve problems. 
Students should play a significant role in determining or recognizing the extent of 
the problem and its implications, and they should be the ones who determine the 
solutions. It should come from the bottom up rather than the top down. Academic 
dishonesty within the nursing program is not, for the most part, an individual en¬ 
deavour but a collectivist one. Therefore the answers may rest with collectivist so¬ 
lutions, ones that recognize the importance of the relationships between students 
and the importance students place on preserving those relationships. 

Although much research into academic dishonesty has been conducted, stu¬ 
dents are reported to be cheating at increasing rates. Honour codes, stiffer penal¬ 
ties, and notations on transcripts have not been effective in reducing the levels of 
academic dishonesty to any significant degree. Much of the research has been on 
the characteristics of cheating students. Perhaps the emphasis of the research needs 
to change so that researchers determine the situations in which students find they 
are driven to cheat or are able to cheat. The BScN program has opportunities to 
experiment with new learning techniques using technology. This is fertile ground 
for research that can return data on learning, assessment and academic dishonesty. 

Hermeneutic phenomenology is concerned with understanding the phenom¬ 
enon (Creswell, 2007; Scott & Usher, 1996; van Manen, 1990). To understand the 
meaning of academic dishonesty as part of the lived experience of nursing stu¬ 
dents, it became necessary to examine their learning culture. While adding to the 
scholarship in this field, this study reveals the perceptions of these participating 
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students at a particular time. Research trustworthiness can be established when 
others are able to transfer data to areas of similar characteristics or experiences 
(Creswell, 2007; Koch, 1994). This study may provide a foundation for research in 
other fields such as those dealing with patients or other caring professions. 

Another area of interest could entail a qualitative study of business students. 
Research has shown that business students report a higher level of academic dis¬ 
honesty than students in other disciplines (Allen, Fuller & Luckett, 1998). Further¬ 
more, the statements students use to justify dishonest behaviour in school have 
been equated to those used in business environments (Nonis & Swift, 2001). Con¬ 
sidering the world's economic situation and scandals involving large companies 
such as the financial sector collapse, an investigation into the attitudes and percep¬ 
tions of business students and integrity might provide interesting insights. 

The purpose of this study was not to justify student academic dishonesty, but 
to develop an understanding of the students' perceptions concerning academic 
dishonesty. In the effort to better understand academic dishonesty, it becomes im¬ 
portant to examine the issue from different perspectives. This study focused on the 
students' perceptions of their lives and the role that academic dishonesty played in 
their learning experience. It is hoped that this study can assist in our understand¬ 
ing of the issue of academic dishonesty and the role situational factors, such as 
intensive post-secondary workload, can have on the issue. * 
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